CHAPTER EIGHT
WAR
The greatest single event in the political life of MacDonald
was his speech in the House of Commons on Monday,
3 August 1914.  To get the proper background for that speech
and to estimate its importance, it is necessary to recall the
circumstances that preceded it.
In 1906 when Campbell-Bannerman took office as Prime
Minister of a Liberal Administration, he learned that con-
sultations had been taking place between the general staffs
of this country and France, and plans had been prepared to
determine the action that might be taken in the event of
France being attacked. When Haldane became Minister of
War, he was informed by Sir Edward Grey (later Lord Grey
of Fallodon) of these conversations, and agreed to continue
them. These communications resulted, as they were bound
to do, in certain c honourable commitments* between the two
countries, that in the event of war., about 100,000 British Troops
and 42,000 horse would be sent to France : that the first
contingent would land on the third clay, c so that the entire
British Army might be on French soil on the fourteenth day,'1
And moreover, * the position assigned to our contingent on
the French battle-line was marked on the map.' As to the
Fleet, as early as 1906 Sir John Fisher and the French Naval
Attaeh6 had c all naval plans prepared.' It was in accordance
with this arrangement that France transferred her Fleet to the
Mediterranean. These acts definitely and inevitably turned
the Entente Cordiale of Edward VII into an alliance between
this country and France. Belgium, who was to play such a
tragic part in the disaster that followed, was also consulted
with regard to what all experts regarded as the imminent and
inevitable European War* Negotiations with Belgium had
1 British Documents on the Origins of the War*
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